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The Function of a Division of 
Speech Education in Teacher 


Education 


To the speech staff members the 
function of a Division of Speech Ed- 
ucation in Teacher Education is two- 
fold. Since, for the teacher, speech is 
a tool, one of the functions of such 
a division is providing for the speech 
skill of all teachers. The other function 
is the training of specialists in speech 
education to teach in the public schools. 


The function of providing for the . 


speech needs of all teachers involves 
several aspects of speech education. 
The program must care for those stu- 
dents who arrive in college with 
substandard and or defective speech. 
At one time teachers, preachers, and 
lawyers provided in many communities 
the models of speech to be emulated 
by others. The teachers of speech at 
Illinois State Normal University are 
agreed that a teacher should bring to 
any community he may serve acceptable 
habits of speech. Since speech educa- 
tion in the elementary and secondary 
schools does not adequately care for 
the problem of defective and substand- 
ard speech habits, students entering 
this university must have those needs 
provided for. The acquisition of a 
minimum of skill in various aspects 


* Director of the Division of Speech 
Education and Head of the Speech De- 
partment. 
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of speech such as public speaking, dis- 
cussion, and oray reading and the mas- 
tery of a certain minimum if inform- 
ation about speech are now provided 
for formally by requiring all students 
during their sophomore year to take a 
course in Fundamentals of Speech. 


The putting into effect of a philos- 
ophy of good speech habits for all 
public school teachers has been extend- 
ed over several years. (1) A required 
course in Fundamentals of Speech 
carrying two semester hours of credit 
for all four year students during their 
freshman year was inaugurated in 
1935. After three semesters of exper- 
ience with this course, the speech staff 
agreed that the objective of desirable 
personal speech, as reflected in the use 
of the voice and in the use of speech 
sounds, was not being attained for all 
students. Many of them had bad hab- 
its of voice production and of the use 
of speech sounds which could not be 
completely remodeled during a one 
semester course. To meet this obvious 
deficiency in the Fundamentals of 
Speech Course, the staff gave Incom- 
pletes to those students who had not 
attained a satisfactory standard of voice 
and diction by the termination of their 
course and asked them to report to spe- 
cial clinic sections which met one hour 
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a week. Students could be kept in these 
clinic sections for two semesters before 
an Incomplete became a failure. For 
five and one-half years this procedure 
has been carried out. The number of 
students assigned to a clinical section 
was kept small, never exceeding twelve 
students in number. Sometimes as many 
as five sections were set up to care for 
the students given Incompletes. Most 
of the students were able te overcome 
their deficiencies in one semester; 
others needed two semesters of clincal 
help. The work done in these sections 
was directly applicable to the problem 
of the individual student. 

(3) During the year 1941-1942, the 
faculty revised the freshman program 
and reduced the load from 18-19 to 
15-16 credit hours. This change made 
it necessary to shift the required course 
in Fundamentals of Speech into the 
sophomore year. With this change in 
year, the course was expanded to carry 
three semesters hours of credit. Prior 
to this change the speech staff had rec- 
ommended the giving of Speech 
Usage tests to freshmen and requiring 
them to take pre-fundamentals prepar- 
ation without credit in order to bring 
their speech habits to a level enabling 
them to do effective work in Funda- 
mentals of Speech. 

(4) The plan for a Speech Usage 
Test for all entering freshmen was sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Admin- 
istrative Council of the University 
during the summer of 1942. A Speech 
Usage Test Questionnaire was devised 
for the purpose of accumulating some 
important information about the stu- 
dent. A Speech Usage Test Check 


Sheet was also devised, upon which 
the tester, a member of the speech 
staff, could indicate his reactions to 
the speech of the student. Since time 
would not permit the administering 
of this test during Freshman Week, 
arrangements were made for schedul- 
ing as part of the registration 
procedure the student for his test to 
be given during the first week of the 
semester. The speech staff anticipated 
that the administration of the Speech 
Usage Test would discover four classes 
of students: (1) those with superior 
speech, who should be scheduled in 
special sections for their Fundamentals 
of Speech; (2) those having no de- 
viations and those having insignificant 
deviations, which might be overcome 
by some observation and attention on 
the part of the student; (3) those 
whose speech was sufficiently substand- 
ard or defective to handicap the 
student in Fundamentals of Speech; 
(4) those who were on the borderline 
between having acceptable speech and 
obviously needing clinical help. 

The administration of the Speech 
Usage Tests involved the following 
routine arrangements. Schedules were 
prepared so that tests were adminis- 
tered during every period of the day 
when two or more speech instructors 
were available to hear students. 
During registration, each freshman was 
scheduled for a specific time for his 
test. He was asked to report twenty 
minutes before his time so that he 
would have time to (1) fill out a 
questionnaire providing some pertinent 
information about himself, (2) choose 
one of five selections to read orally, 
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(3) and prepare a short talk on one 
of five listed topics. Five minutes were 
alloted to each test. The student was 
permitted to speak or read first, 
according to choice, while the speech 
teacher checked his performance on 
the specially prepared check sheet. 
A short interview preceded or followed 
the reading and speaking. If deviations 
were noted in the speech of the student 
these were called to his attention. If 
these deviations were considered ser- 
ious enough to handicap the student 
when taking Fundamentals of Speech, 
he was told about the speech clinic 
sections and asked to watch the bulletin 
board for an assignment to a clinical 
section. If the instructor was uncertain 
about the seriousness of his deviation, 
the student was asked to report for a 
recheck to be given by two staff mem- 
bers. 

Speech Usage Tests were administer- 
ed to 455 freshmen. Of this number 
fifty-three were asked to report for a 
recheck and seven of these were asked 
to report for another test at the begin- 
ning of the second semester. Ninety- 
five students were deemed to be 
sufficiently handicapped by their speech 
to need clinical help. 

These students were divided into 
four classes according to their predom- 
inant deviations, (1) those with “'s” 
deviations, (2) those having high- 
pitched voices, (3) those with harsh 
voices and other deviations, (4) and 
those with nasalized speech. To meet 
the clinical needs of these ninety-five 
freshmen and twenty-six students with 
Incompletes in Fundamentals of Speech 
because of defective or substandard 


speech, twelve speech clinic sections 
were set up. Each student was assigned 
to a section according to his free hours 
and his dominant deviation. In spite 
of this endeavor to section them, the 
seventeen ‘‘s” cases had to be dis- 
tributed in three sections. Likewise, 
the fourteen nasality cases were dis- 
tributed in three sections. No section 
was assigned more than eleven students 
and each was scheduled to meet one 
hour each week. The twelve sections 
were equally divided among three of 
the four speech instructors. 

The work of these clinical sections 
is individual in that every student is 
told specifically what he is to work for. 
Some of the time is spent in group 
drills, some in oral reading, and some 
on speaking. Out-of-class work involves 
learning to discriminate his deviation 
from the acceptable and using his im- 
proved habits in conversation and class 
recitation. 

As soon as the student has improved 
his speech to the point where he will 
not be handicapped while taking 
Fundamentals of Speech, he will be 
excused from the clinic section. 

In a way, Fundamentals of Speech 
is a service course organized to develop 
the speech skill needed by a teacher. 
As has been stated earlier, those stu- 
dents judged to have superior speech 
will be placed in special sections of 
Fundamentals of Speech. Since these 
students should be capable of better 
performance the work will be organ- 
ized on that basis. 

The New Fundamentals of Speech 

Every teacher needs skill in various 
aspects of speech. He should be able 
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to speak extemporaneously in an effec- 
tive manner; he should be able to 
engage in discussion effectively and be 
prepared to direct others in this form 
of speech; he should be able to read 
aloud so that the black and white 
symbols on the printed page can be 
brought to life. Every teacher should 
understand speech, the method by 
which it is produced, and the way in 
which others can be helped to im- 
prove their speech. Furthermore, an 
appreciation of effective speech and an 
awareness of a substandard and defec- 
tive speech should be developed. 

Two factors will enable prospective 
teachers to acquire more adequate 
speech habits in Fundamentals of 
Speech. The expansion of the course 
to three credit hours has increased the 
class hours by one-half. The remedial 
program set up through the use of the 
Speech Usage Test and the provision 
of speech re-education through the 
medium of speech clinic sections will 
decrease the time which must be spent 
on voice and diction to bring perform- 
ance up to the acceptable. 

Specialists in the Field 
of Speech Education 

In an ideal elementary-secondary 
school system, as far as speech educa- 
tion is concerned, every teacher would 
be a teacher of speech, providing a 
model of good speech, developing an 
appreciation of good speech, and de- 
manding speech usage appropriate to 
the age, grade, and social environment 
of the pupil. Even with an ideal set-up 
for speech education, a need for spe- 
cialists in various aspects of class and 
extra-class speech activities would exist. 


These people would teach formal re- 
quired or elective courses in speech. 
They would also direct extra-class ac- 
tivities in speech, such as producing 
plays, or directing interpretative read- 
ing contests and various forms of 
original speaking. In addition they 
would provide clinical help for chil- 
dren with defective speech too severe 
for the classroom teacher to care for. 

In the state of Illinois, according to 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Office of the High School 
Visitor at the University of Illinois, a 
teacher of speech courses in an accred- 
ited high school must have at least 
sixteen hours of preparation in speech 
with work in voice and phonetics, prin- 
ciples of effective speaking, methods of 
speech correction, and public discus- 
sion. Consequently, at Illinois State 
Normal University, to meet this re- 
quirement, students electing a third 
field in Speech Education must take a 
minimum of sixteen hours including 
courses in voice and diction, public 
speaking, oral interpretation of litera- 
ture or dramatic production, discussion, 
methods of speech correction and elect 
another course to make a total of six- 
teen hours. 

Students electing to complete a 
second field in Speech Education are 
required to take in addition to those 
courses listed for a third field: oral 
interpretation of literature, dramatic 
production, debate, psychology of 
speech, teaching of speech, and enough 
additional courses to make twenty-four 
semester hours. 

To complete a first teaching field in 
Speech Education, the student is re- 
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quired to take a semester course for 
three hours credit in technical play 
production and elect enough additional 
courses in Speech to make thirty-four 
semester hours. 

With the shift of Fundamentals of 
Speech to the sophomore year, the 
Department of Speech has decided to 
waive the requirement of Fundamen- 
tals of Speech for all students electing 
a field in Speech Education and to al- 
low the student to substitute an 
advance course for it. This procedure 
is justified because the required courses 
for all fields of Speech Education in- 
clude experience in all the forms of 
speech found in Fundamentals of 
Speech. 

Speech Education for an elementary 
school classroom teacher is different 
from that for the secondary teacher. 
The elementary classroom teacher must 
be prepared to care for the speech ed- 
ucation of the pupils in her classes and 
for minor forms of speech re-education. 
For the teacher in the primary grades, 
the demand for speech re-education is 
greater; for the upper grades, formal 
speech and the direction of extra-class 
speech activities make the greater de- 
mand. Since the elementary teacher 
must be qualified to meet these de- 


mands, the Fundamentals of Speech 
course for the elementary teacher de- 
votes more time to the study of speech 
sounds and systems for representing 
them. Furthermore, these teachers in 
training are required to take a course in 
methods of speech education and re- 
education in the elementary school, 
which is to be adapted to the specific 
needs of the teacher in the primary, 
intermediate, or upper grade level. 

The philosophy which guides the 
Division of Speech Education in its 
program of Speech Usage Tests, Re- 
medial Speech Education, training in 
personal speech habits, and the profes- 
sional preparation in speech for 
teachers is that of acceptable speech for 
every teacher, with an understanding 
of speech and an appreciation of effec- 
tive speech, and sufficient training in 
special speech techniques to meet the 
speech education needs of the pupils 
under his direction. This philosophy 
is based on the assumption that it is 
the responsibility of every member of 
a democratic society to control in a 
socially acceptable way the behavior of 
his fellows without incurring their ill 
will. The capacity of a person to fulfill 
this responsibility depends in part on 
his skill in the use of speech. 
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Educational Leadership in Classroom 


Radio Broadcasts 


American children listen to the radio 
on the average of two hours every day. 
Radio listening is a leisure time activity 
for them. For most, such listening is 
a passive activity. If the teacher real- 
izes the possibilities in radio for use in 
the classroom, her real task, if the 
radio is to be used for educational 
purposes, is to help students to listen 
actively, to guide their listening, to 
aid them in forming concepts and 
developing attitudes, or to use this 
listening experience in some way in 
their classroom activity. If radio listen- 
ing is to exert truly educational 
influence it must stimulate either 
thought or action or both in the listen- 
er. The teacher must be aware of 
available programs, subject matter, 
time, station, and agencies producing 
the programs. 

Obviously the teacher’s choice of 
broadcast must be made on the basis 
of the educational value of the pro- 
gram. The educational value may be 
judged by the following criteria: 
social significance, historical perspec- 
tive, integration of learning, cultural 
understanding, uniqueness of presen- 
tation, democratic value, accuracy, and 
validity. The radio program may fit 


* Assistant Professor of Speech. Miss 
Yates is a member of the University 
Radio Committee; she conducts the Radio 
Workshop and teaches classes pertaining 
to radio programs. 
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in with the curricular requirements; 
it does not necessarily have to fit in, 
however, and still it may be of value. 
It would be almost impossible to find 
programs that would fit in exactly. 
Even so, the skillful, imaginative 
teacher will see ways thai a program 
may be used as a supplementary tool 
for enriching the material studied in 
the classroom. Margaret Harrison? 
suggests these bases for the selection 
of radio programs for classroom use: 

1. To supplement existing activities 

of the classroom. 

2. To initiate new activities. 

3. As drill in tool subjects. 

4. For entertainment and relaxation. 

Why is it that teachers do not use 
radio in the classroom more? These 
are the reasons most often given: 
There is no receiving equipment avail- 
able; the broadcast does not fit into 
the school schedule; information re- 
garding the program is lacking; 
programs are not related closely 
enough to the curriculum. It is the 
last objection which needs to be con- 
sidered together by those teachers who 
see possibilities for education in radio 
and by the commercial agencies pro- 
ducing the broadcasts. What can be 
done to make classroom broadcasts 
more closely related to the school cur- 


1 Radio in the Classroom, New York, 
1937, p. 25. 
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‘riculum, its goal, and its objectives? 


It is recognized by many that radio 
has a contribution to make which can- 
not be made as effectively by any other 
agency—that of teaching democracy. 
It offers a unique opportunity for en- 
riching and unifying the education of 
boys and girls all over America. All 
American children, rural and city, 
southern and northern, negro and 
white, poor and wealthy, have a similar 
heritage, face common problems, and 


need a better understanding of one 


another. 

One classroom series of broadcasts, 
namely, The American School of the 
Air, which is now called School of the 
Air of the Americas and broadcasts to 
cooperating schools in Canada and 
Latin-American countries, has made an 
effort to meet this challenge. Establish- 
ed by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System at a time when a department of 
the National Education Association had 
refused to sponsor or endorse national 
broadcasts for schools, the series has 
justifed the vision of those who 
founded it. At the same time, there 
are many ways in which the effective- 
ness of the programs may be improved. 
Suggestions for their improvement 
were made after careful study and 
evaluation of this series of educational 
programs by experts in educational ra- 
dio and by classroom teachers. Seerley 
Reid, research associate from the eval- 
uation of school broadcasts at Ohio 
State University directed this analysis 
and appraisal. This organization should 
be familiar to every teacher concerned 
with the uses of the radio in or out of 
the classroom. It is a research and 


service project, which is seeking to 
discover the relationships of children 
and young people to radio programs. 
In addition to analyzing the effect of 
programs and their value as instru- 
ments of education, the project 
endeavors to be of practical service to 
broadcasters in their planning and eva- 
luation of programs, and to educators 
and teachers in their use of radio and 
recordings. The project is sponsored 
by the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee of the Federal Communication 
Commission and is supported by grants 
from the General Education Board. It 
operates under the Radio Division of 
the Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University. The results of 
this particular evaluation just mention- 
ed were published in Network School 
Broadcasts: Some Conclusions and 
Recommendations. 

Their very first recommendation is 
that the responsibility and control of a 
national school of the air should be 
vested in an educational organization 
rather than in a commercial organiza- 
tion. 

With all due respect to the notable 

educational service rendered by the 

Columbia Broadcasting System in 

producing the American School of 

the Air, there are certain deficien- 
cies—educational content is chosen 
in a hit or miss fashion, techniques 
employed are inappropriate for 
classroom audiences, and there is a 
failure to emphasize the major pur- 
poses and values of American de- 
mocracy. 
These deficiencies could have been 
lessened, the research concludes, if the 
School of the Air had been the respon- 
sibility of an educational organization, 
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such as the United States Office of 
Education, or the National Education 
Association. It is recognized that 


. . . to shift responsibility to an 
educational group may take a long 
time, for educators are only begin- 
ning to recognize the importance of 
broadcasting and funds are hard to 
obtain. Even when responsibility 
is shifted, the networks will need to 
furnish facilities and technical as- 
sistance on much the same basis as 
they cooperate with government 
departments in general educational 
broadcasting. 


As long as these programs must re- 
main in the hands of a commercial 
enterprise, the services of specialists in 
the public school curricula are indis- 
pensable. Had the advice of such 
individuals been actually utilized in the 
planning of the American School of 
the Air series many of the curricular 
defects and deficiencies could have 


been avoided. 


In fact most of the weaknesses of 
the broadcasts could have been 
avoided if specialists in elementary 
education sensitive to the needs and 
understandings of boys and girls, 
appreciative of the unique education- 
al possibility of radio, and compe- 
tent in curriculum construction, had 
planned and organized the School 
of the Air curricula. 


Probably the placing of authority 
over a National School of the Air in 
the hands of the Office of Education or 
one of the educational organizations 
cannot be accomplished for some years. 
The report suggests, in lieu of com- 
plete educational sponsorship, a ‘re- 
organization along the following lines: 
There should be a policy committee 


10 


similar to the present steering commit- 
tee, but one which would function 
actively by formulating policies of the 
School of the Air, planning by general 
outlines the various series over a period 
of years, defining the general class- 
room audiences for whom the various 
series are to be broadcast, establishing 
procedures for building audiences for 
the series and setting up a continuous 
program of evaluation. 

This policy committee should con- 

tain representatives of the Columbia 


Broadcasting System, the Office of © 


Education, the National Education 
Association and other responsible 
educational organizations sincerely 
interested in promoting the use of 
school broadcasts, such as the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
English and the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. The members need 
not be well-known educators but 
rather they should be experienced in 
public school education, progressive 
in their educational outlooks, and 
sympathetic toward the possibilities 
of radio education in schools. 


Their second suggestion for the 
curricular reorganization of the School 
of the Air of the Americas is that of 
employing one or more specialists in 
elementary and secondary curricula, 
individuals familiar with the technique 
of curriculum construction, apprecia- 
tive of the levels of child development 
and the principles of educational 
psychology, and aware of the realities 
and potentialities of radio as a form of 
communication and an agency of ed- 
ucation. Such an individual could be 
responsible for determining the specific 
educational content of each broadcast 
and for preparing the teacher's manual 
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and any other printed aids for teachers 
and students. 

Their third recommendation is chat 
of establishing a continuous program 
of evaluation, including surveys of the 
classroom listening audiences, week-by- 
week appraisals of the broadcasts by 
selected groups of teachers, and mis- 
cellaneous studies concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of particular broadcasts or 
techniques. 

It is recognized that all the sugges- 
tions require funds. In reorganization 
of the School of the Air, there should 
be a distribution of financial responsi- 
bility among the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, the Office of Education, 
the National Education Association, 
and any other educational groups co- 
operating in planning and promoting 
the broadcasts. 

This report may serve to challenge 
ali teachers relative to the importance 
of radio as a medium of communica- 
tion and an agency of democratic 
education. 

Attention should also be called to 
this year’s manual for the School of 
the Air of the Americas. Already one 
may see that there has been some ap- 
plication of the previously mentioned 
recommendations. A statement in the 
foreword of the manual indicates a 
closer cooperation of the broadcasting 
company with the National Education 
Association in planning the broadcasts 
than in previous years. This new atti- 
tude is interesting for educators to 
note. It may suggest the readiness 
with which national radio networks 
listen to those who see possibilities 
for improving broadcasting. One may 


also note that there is a growing aware- 
ness among educational leaders as to 
the potentialities in radio for unifying 
the youth of America in the war effort. 

Just as out-of-school radio programs 
heard by listeners from New York to 
San Francisco have been and will con- 
tinue to be a unifying factor in 
American life, so school broadcasts, 
heard in classrooms from coast to 
coast, can become a major force in 
integrating the beliefs and faiths of 
American school children around 
democratic ideals and potentialities. 
Intelligently planned by educators, 
dramatically written and skillfully 
produced by radio experts, and demo- 
craticaliy evaluated by the classroom 
teacher, such a network broadcast could 
play an important role in American 
education. 


I. Information about Educational Pro- 
grams. 

1. Newspaper listings. These sup- 
ply accurate and up-to-date 
information on station schedules. 
They should be used as a check 
against other information ob- 
tained in advance. The listings 
are too brief, however, to give 
much help in selection or use 
of programs. 

2. Movie and Radio Guide. A 
weekly periodical which gives 
classified listings of programs a 
week in advance. A special page 
is devoted to serious music and 
some programs are described in 
detail. 

c. Local station advance listings. 
Local stations are usually will- 
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ing to put schools on the mailing 
list for advance listings of pro- 
grams and for publicity releases. 
Material from educational sta- 
tions is usually particularly help- 
ful. 


4. NBC Presents. A monthly list- 


ing of educational and cultural 
programs of the NBC neeworks. 
Free on request to the National 
Broadcasting Company 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New Yorx 
City. 


5. CBS Student Guide. A monthly 


schedule of Columbia Network 
programs of educational and 
cultural interest. Free on request 
to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


II. Books about Education by Radio 


i. 


Eisenberg, Azriel L. Children 
and Radio Programs. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. 


. Harrison, Margaret. Radio in 


the Classroom. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 


. Koon, Cline M. How to Use 


Radio in School. Laramie, Wy- 
oming: University of Wyoming, 
1937. 


. Education on the Air, 1930, 


1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 
1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940. 
Yearbooks of the Institute for 
Education by Radio. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press. 


. Educational Broadcasting, 1936, 


1937. Proceedings of the First 
and Second National Conference 
on Educational Broadcasting. 
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Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 


. School Broadcasts Conference. 


First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Conferences. 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1940. Radio Council, 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


. Stewart, Irvin. Local Broadcasts 


to Schools. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1939 . 


Ill. Pamphlets, Bulletins and Reprints 


1. 


Education by Radio. A quarterly 
bulletin devoted to the discus- 
sion of educational radio policy. 
Free on request to the 
National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio. One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


. The News Letter. A monthly 


bulletin bringing information to 
teachers about radio, motion pic- 
tures, and the press. Free 
on request. Address the Editors, 
Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


. Bartlett, Kenneth. How to Use 


the Radio. Washington D. C.: 
National Association of Broad- 
casters. Distributed free upon 
application to local radio station. 
Deals with planning and broad- 
casting, but not reception. 


. Lowdermilk, R. R. Teaching 


with Radio. Radio Bulletin No. 
16. Free. Columbus, Ohio, Bur- 
eau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1938. 


5. Cooperating Teachers and Staff 


of Evaluation of School Broad- 
casts Projects. How to Use the 
Radio in the Classroom. Wash- 
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ington, D.C.: National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters, 1939. Free 
through local radio stations. 
6. Reid, Seerley, and Woelfel, Nor- 
man. How to Judge a School 
Broadcast. Deals with criteria 
for judging a school broadcast. 
Free on request to the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, 
United States Office of Educa- 


tion, Washington, D. C., or the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

7. FREC Service Bulletin. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Federal Radio 
Education Committee, United 
States Office of Education. A 
monthly bulletin, free on re- 
quest. 


The Dramatic Program as an 


Extra Curricular Activity 


After speech class today three high 
school students, members of the Junior 
Red Cross Council stopped me to ask 
me for help on a dramatic skit for 
their Roll Call assembly. An hour 
later I received a telephone call from 
the Service Men's Organization to ask 
if our college students would furnish 
some dramatic programs for the sol- 
diers stationed in the community. Later 
a student teacher came to consult about 
arrangements for a studio rehearsal of 
the radio program which her Girl Re- 
serve group was giving this next week. 
After school, I met two dozen eager 
and energetic elementary school young- 
sters for a rehearsal of the forthcoming 
Children’s Theatre Play. Tonight, af- 
ter dinner, I went back to the work- 
shop to direct crews of college students 
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preparing sets and. costumes for this 
same production. This day is a typical 
one in the life of any director of school 
dramatics, but, as I reviewed this par- 
ticular sequence of events, a question 
that had been troubling me for some 
time began to clarify itself. 

The question was this: In the war- 
conscious, activity-crowded college life 
of today, when so many demands are 
being made on the extra class time of 
the student, can the dramatic program 
of a teacher's college justify the a- 
mount of time and energy it demands? 
I am not going to answer this question 
except as it involves my own decision ; 
each person must answer for himself. 
Only the student knows, and he per- 
haps not until long afterward, whether 
his time has been spent profitably or 
not. 


First of all, I went to the students 


themselves, those who were working 
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with me in the shop, girls and boys 
in slacks and paint-covered smocks. 
“Why do you do it?” I asked. “Why 
do you spend your evenings here? 
Why do some of you come back again 
and again willing to do ‘just anything’ 
on a play?” At first they laughed, 
thinking that I was not serious, that 
the answer was obvious. Then they 
began stumblingly to put it into words: 

“Well,” said one, “I’ve just always 
been happier working on a play than 
anywhere else. I don’t know why. It’s 
just something.” 

“To me,” said another, “‘it’s the en- 
joyment the play gives to other people. 
I get a thrill from the appreciation of 
an audience.” 

“It’s more than that,” added a more 
mature art student. “It’s the satisfac- 
tion you get from a creative activity, 
seeing something grow and develop 
under your efforts. What happens in- 
side you is more important than the 
audience response, though that’s nec- 
essary to a play, too.” 

Another broke in, ‘But it’s more 
than individual creativeness, it’s the 
work of the whole group. Everybody 
has to do his part. Others are respon- 
sible for you and you for them, and 
it’s working together that makes it 
fun.” 

These were simple answers and 
honest ones. They cover most of the 
real values of any dramatic program. 
Restated in more professional words, 
they have appeared on many educa- 
tors’ lists of general objectives or out- 
comes of a class activity. With these 
as a beginning, I decided to look over 
the college dramatic program for the 
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purpose of seeing to whom it offered 
opportunities, and what more specific 
and tangible results might be expected. 

The students had answered the first 
part of my question. There are three 
groups directly interested in theatre 
activities: the audience, who are what 
I call the receptive participants, and 
who furnish, to some degree, an ob- 
jective test for the active participants; 
the students who go into dramatic 
work for recreation, for an enjoyable 
group activity, where they may inci- 
dentally gain knowledge and skills; 
and the more limited group of stu- 
dents for whom it is a field of creative 
expression or a training laboratory for 
their life vocation. With each of these 
the amount of time spent varies in- 
versely with the size of the group. 

I shall consider the audience group 
first, using the college audience and 
the audiences before whom the college 
plays are produced as examples. This 
audience has, above all, the right to 
demand entertainment. The play 
should not be dull, the performance so 
amateurish as to be boring, nor the 
production so inadequate as to be dis- 
tracting. These requirements neces- 
sitate the choice of a play within the 
abilities of the college actors and with- 
in the production facilities of the 
crews. A variety of entertainment 
should be offered, which would fit all 
tastes and if possible, offend none. A 
college audience has a right to expect 
some cultural broadening from its the- 
atre performances. Entertainment alone 
is not sufficient. The theatre should a- 
rouse thought and feeling about pres- 
ent day problems, as well as about the 
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universal struggles of human life. It 
should stimulate and inspire. Espe- 
dally is this true in the war years, 
when our ideals need to be clarified 
and our purposes strengthened by 
thoughtfully aroused emotion. 

A college theatre should also ac- 
quaint its audience with the tradition 
of the theatre itself. It is failing as 
an educational medium if it leaves the 
drama of the Greeks, of Shakespeare, 
and of Ibsen wholly to the teacher of 
literature, or if it does not portray to 
its audience the different styles and 
techniques of drama, of acting, and of 
production. There are genuine values 
for a college audience in such widely 
different plays as Emperor Jones, You 
Can't Take It With You, Night Must 
Fall, Yellow Jack, and Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois. Although college students are 
well schooled in movies, many of them 
have never been inside a professional 
legitimate theatre nor seen a profes- 
sional performance. The theatrical 
experience of many has been limited to 
such plays as The Red Headed Step- 
Child or, at best, June Mad. These 
students certainly need to be introduced 
to the world of real drama. An 
average of nine hundred college stu- 
dents saw each of the four major pro- 
ductions of the University Theatre at 
Illinois State Normal University last 
year. 

The second group of students to 
whom dramatic activities must offer 
value received is much smaller. Aprox- 
imately one hundred twenty different 
students here received program credit 
for work on college plays last year. 
There was an average of fifty students 


working on each production; this fact 
indicates that these was considerable 
duplication. In fact, records show that 
thirty students worked on two of the 
four plays, eighteen students on three, 
and seven students on all four pro- 
ductions. The amount of work varied 
from a few hours spent during a 
couple of evenings to three or four 
weeks of intensive study and rehearsal. 
All participation was voluntary with 
the exception of that of one small class 
in dramatic production, which was re- 
quired to work on two plays as lab- 
oratory, and four students chosen as 
the Theatre Board, acting as assistants 
in production at a small stipend. These 
students were from all curricula in 
the college. Many of them had had no 
work in the speech field other than the 
required course. For some, this train- 
ing was all they would have in prepar- 
ation for directing plays in their future 
high school and grade school positions. 
Some of them worked on the plays in 
capacities related to their own cur- 
ricular field: home economics students, 
on costume; industrial arts students, 
on stage; physical science, on lighting; 
art, on scenery. Seldom, however, was 
their activity limited to these fields 
alone. Nearly all wanted experience 
in other phases of the work though 
they were willing to assume leadership 
in the field in which they were trained. 

What has the theatre to offer these 
students? First, as has been said, it 
offers a wholesome recreational activ- 
ity, a hobby which develops under- 
standings in a field outside their 
vocational study, and a relaxation from 
“book work.” Second, it offers a 
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medium for social fellowship, as well 
as an opportunity to make new friends 
and to learn how to know them well 
under the varied circumstances of a 
group activity. Third, it offers the val- 
ues of a cooperative enterprise. 

A finished play is a complex com- 
posite, for which many people are 
responsible. It must be ready at a fixed 
time to receive the inspection of a 
critical audience. It is not completed, 
however, until the curtain is rung 
down on the last performance, the last 
property is carried back to its owner or 
properly stored, and the last bill paid. 
Students working on such an enter- 
prise are neither independent nor com- 
petitive; they are interdependent. The 
failure of one person to do his work 
promptly and accurately adds to and 
complicates the work of others; the 
attempt of one person or group to 
outshine another may throw the 
whole performance out of focus. The 
spirit of such a group must be “All 
for each and each for all.” It requires 
of each student thoughtful planning 
careful research, accurate detail, 
promptness and dependability in ex- 
ecution. Student chairmen of crews 
and committees are asked to report on 
these points: the hours spent in crew 
work; the amount and quality of work 
done by crew members; the reliability, 
initiative, and cooperation of each; and 
the ability of each to assume leadership 
as a future committee chairman. 

What are the specific activities in 
which students may gain experience 
and skill? A glance at the listings on 
any play program will indicate the part 
each student plays in the whole per- 
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formance and what he may learn from 
it. 

The assistant director of the play 
is responsible for recording all action 
and interpretation of the play in the 
prompt script during rehearsals. He 
must know the entire play, as does 
the director, all cues for off stage 
effects, and the routine for running 
the performance. He prepares the 
stage for early rehearsals and clears 
it afterwards; he prompts during line 
rehearsals and conducts all rehearsals 
during absence of the director, or 
holds special group rehearsals for 
those needing help when the director 
is not available. During the perform- 
ance of the play, he and the stage 
manager have complete control back 
stage. It is a position of leadership and 
responsibility for an experienced stu- 
dent, and prepares him for the actual 
directing of later performances. 

The actor has a different type of 
activity. He first studies the structure 
of the play as a whole, the develop 
ment of its plot, the purpose, its au- 
thor, and the style and traits of the 
period in the theatre out of which it 
grew. Next he studies character analy- 
sis and motivation as well as human 
nature as portrayed by the character 
represented in his relationship to other 
characters on the stage. An actor 
must know how a character’s mind 
works and why the character acts as 
he does, before the actor can portray 
that character's thoughts and feelings. 
This analysis often leads to a consid- 
eration of social backgrounds, histor- 
ical and biographical facts, national or 
racial characteristics, philosophy, men- 
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tal hygiene, and personal relationships. 
Later come the actor's work on indi- 
vidual scenes and speeches and the 
training of his body and voice to ex- 
press this interpretation. Freedom of 
movement must be obtained. Desirable 
posture, characteristic walk, proper use 
of the hands, and sensitive facial ex- 
pression must be emphasized. Good 
diction, adequate volume, intelligent 
phrasing and timing, as well as pleas- 
ing variety of pitch and quality are 
necessary in training the student actor's 
voice for interpretation of the char- 
acter. Even though an undesirable 
quality may be used for a so-called 
character voice, the actor must be able 
so to control the factors of desirable 
speech that he can assume this voice 
without harm to his vocal mechanism. 


, An unaccustomed dialect may also 


have to be learned. Memorization and 
recitation of lines, which for many 
amateur actors is the end of acting, 
become merely preliminary techniques, 
which must be mastered before real 
interpretation is achieved. A high de- 
gree of perfection in all of these 
skills is not obtained in the course of 
four weeks of rehearsal, but improve- 
ment is usually made and an incentive 
is offered -for further effort. Naturally, 
the finer the characters and _ the 
thoughts portrayed in the drama, the 
greater is the opportunity for cultural 
growth on the part of the actor. 
Many students who, for the first 
time, work on one of the back stage 
crews remark in amazement, “I never 
realized that so much had to be done 
to get things ready for the actors!” An 
actor may here be likened to a soldier. 


From five to ten committee members 
are needed for each actor, depending 
of course, on the size of the cast and 
the elaborateness of the scenery and 
costumes. 

Backstage work usually begins with 
the stage crew or carpenters. Sets must 
be built, remade, or repaired and re- 
assembled. Girls, and sometimes boys, 
who have never handled a hammer or 
a saw may learn to do this work, as the 
construction processes are fairly sim- 
ple, requiring only care and accuracy. 
This knowledge of the simple care and 
use of tools has many values outside 
the theatre. Students learn to hinge, 
to bolt, to lash, to brace the flats they 
have built in order that the set may be 
held together. They must handle the 
large five by fourteen foot frames 
quickly, silently, and efficiently while 
other groups are milling about the 
stage doing their various jobs. Al- 
though the heaviest work is done by 
boys, there is little stage work that a 
girl cannot learn to do. Here is a good 
toughening up field for the many jobs 
which women are being called on to 
do today. 

Another field which is usually new 
and fascinating to girls and to many 
college boys is that of stage lighting. 
Electricity to many of them means 
merely turning on a switch to obtain 
heat or light. The girl who never could 
understand physics may have to work 
hard to master a practical understand- 
ing of watts, volts, amperes, fuses, 
rheostats, wiring, as well as problems 
of reflection of spotlights, and dis- 
tance of throw of spot lenses. These 
girls should not have to call an elec- 
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trician to replace a burned-out fuse 
or to rewire an extension cord. If they 
advance to the stage of experimenting 
with color of lights, of intricate switch- 
board-dimmer set-ups, or light and 
shadow projections, they acquire a 
hobby of endless interest. 

To one who loves color but does not 
consider himself an artist, the scene 
crew affords a satisfying outlet in the 
painting, decorating, and designing of 
sets. Members of the crew can 
experiment with the mixing and with 
many techniques of applying color, 
confident that it will look better under 
stage lights and at a distance. The art 
student here gets a large canvas for his 
work and sometimes develops a greater 
freedom of technique because of the 
necessary exaggeration for the theatre. 

When the costumes must be design- 
ed and made, the leadership of stu- 
dents trained in costume design, in 
cutting, and in finishing, is required, 
but any committee member can learn 
to sew by hand or on the machine. In 
research on period costumes for men 
and women from low to high degree, 
from shoes and hose to headdress, the 
field of history, social customs, and 
manners must again be investigated 
by those who make the costumes and 
by those who wear them. The adap- 
tation of modern textiles to suit the 
period portrayed must be considered; 
in order to keep within the budget, 
they may need to dye or paint cheaper 
materials or otherwise decorate to sim- 
ulate rich stuffs. Here ingenuity and 
willingness to experiment are desirable. 
How shall we construct this farthin- 
gale? How shall we make this head- 
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dress or wig? From what shall we 
make the boots or the costume jewelry 
of the fifteenth century? The search in 
attics of friends and neighbors for 
authentic costumes of more recent peti- 
ods may reveal rare carriage boots, 
real Chinese mandarin coats, fans, hats 
of strange design, costumes. laughable 
today but one time in the height of 
fashion. Here we see America of yes- 
terday or the day before. 

Property crew also offers a place for 
the searchers, the curious, the inven- 
tive, and the diplomats. All kinds of 
objects must be found, begged, bor- 
rowed, or made from something else. 
The collector who loves to haunt 
second hand stores, the inventor or the 
artist, the person with many friends 
who will allow him to borrow from 
their precious belongings, knowing 
that he can be depended on to care for 
and return them—these are the people 
required for the property crew. They 
may have to go from the east side man- 
sion to the junk pile for carved furni- 
ture or for unusual sound effects. Then 
they must see that these articles are 
properly used and cared for by the ac- 
tor, locked away carefully or protected 
between rehearsals and performances, 
and returned promptly in good condi- 
tion after the play. Yes, this is the 
committee for the restless souls, the 
persistent, the dependable. 

Probably more students ask for 
make up than for any other crew ac- 
tivity. The magic fascination which 
finger painting holds for small chil- 
dren is here for adults. To spread paint 
with one’s fingers over a living por- 
trait and see it change in beauty or in 
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character beneath one’s touch gives a 
feeling of creation to the would-be 
artist. To apply a false beard which 
looks as if it grew on the face gives a 
sense of mastery not to be achieved in 
removing a real beard with a razor. 

There are activities for students 
other than those backstage. For pub- 
licity, the journalists must write news 
stories, clever feature articles, well- 
balanced criticisms. They must know 
the author and his qualities, the play 
and its history, the cast, the produc- 
tion problems, and the audience. Pub- 
licity should not only make people 
wish to see the play but must make 
them ready to see is by giving them 
some understanding of what they may 
expect. By posters the student artist 
may also help to attract and condition 
the audience. 

On the business committee, students 
sell the tickets and are responsible for 
all handling of the money. They must 
account for all sales and tax receipts, 
make requisitions for payment of bills, 
and keep itemized accounts so that it 
may be seen at any time what has been 
expended on each play for books, 
royalty, staging, lighting, costuming, 
properties, and publicity. Careful 
bookkeeping is required. 

The work of the students in the 
music department contributes to every 
performance. Orchestra, ensembles, 
or organ may be used for overture or 
entre act music, in keeping with the 
mood of the play. Incidental music, 


either vocal or instrumental, is often - 


necessary in the play itself. Special 
music may need to be composed in 
some instances. Recorded music is 


sometimes used as a background to 
enhance the mood of a scene and it 
must be carefully selected, cued and 
rehearsed for timing and volume. 

Last of all, ticket takers and ushers 
act as hosts and hostesses for the the- 
atre, welcoming the audience with 
poise and charm, seeing to their wel- 
fare by correct seating, and helping to 
maintain quiet during the perform- 
ance. Their period of work is brief, 
and they are seldom given credit either 
on the program or on product in re- 
cords, but they are learning an impor- 
tant social function and are helping to 
maintain smoothness in the mechanism 
of the performance. 

It is well now to go back to the 
question with which we began. Are 
these activities worth the time they 
take? I believe they are if the direc- 
tor sees that opportunities for learning 
are open to the student and is willing 
to give him help and if the student 
approaches the activity with a learning 
attitude. Even in class a student may 
waste his opportunities or fail to see 
them. Here, supervision is likely to 
be inadequate under a single director 
with constantly changing student as- 
sistants. But the opportunity for self 
motivation for learning is thereby 
stimulated. The student is, of course, 
under no compulsion to do good work 
except that of his pride and the opin- 
ion of his fellow students. His grade 
is the approbation of the audience of 
the play as a whole or of his part in it. 
If he fails too badly, he is not given 
another chance to participate, but if 
he shows promise or willingness to 
learn he may try again. If he shows 
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superiority and leadership, he will 
probably have more calls for activity 
than he is able to comply with. He 
will have to learn to choose and refuse. 

Should the student be given curricu- 
lum credit for work in the theatre? He 
should not, except when it serves as 
laboratory for a theory course. Other- 
wise, the opportunity should be open 
for all who wish to avail themselves of 
it, at the time when they feel they can 
best afford the time. The freedom from 
compulsion mentioned previously is 
one of its strongest educational assets. 
If dramatic participation interferes 
with a student’s classes, he should re- 
vise his study habits, or self-limit his 
participation, or accept the conse- 
quences. His sense of values must be 
developed from within. The director 
can help by investigating a student’s 
academic record, by seeing that too 
much responsibility is not placed on 
a weak student, and by encouraging 
the best use of time at rehearsals and 
crew activity periods. It has been 
found generally true, however, that 
students who use participation in plays 
as an excuse for neglect of class work 
are usually those who are doing less 
than others. 
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What must be done to adjust the 
dramatic program to the war activities? 
Undoubtedly, any values which it has 
for students in normal times must be 
maintained. No doubt, fewer students 
will have time to participate, and plays 
must be chosen which have few or 
no men, or which will permit women 
to act the part of men without undue 
incongruity. Lower budgets and in- 
ability to secure certain materials must 
simplify production. There is, never- 
theless, much to be done. New audi- 
ences are being created by the army 
camps and service men’s organizations. 
The War Department values dramatic 
entertainment and participation highly 
as a recreation and morale builder. 
Civilian audiences, too, need good 
entertainment as a relaxation. They, 
too, need their morale strengthened by 
a good laugh, or by a vivid presenta- 
tion of the ideals for which all are 
battling. Funds need to be raised for 
all types of war and relief activity. The 
dramatic program must be listed in 
and geared to the war effort; instead 
of being closed for the duration, the 
curtain must be rung up for the next 
act. 
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Speech Education in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools F. LincoLn D. HoLMEs* 


So people believe that in a de- 

mocracy every person must be able 
to control, within reasonable limits, 
the behavior of his associates. Control 
of one’s equals is acomplished, in part, 
through the use of speech. Speech 
which deviates sufficiently from the 
accepted code to call unfavorable at- 


tention to itself, to interfere with com- ' 


munication, or to make the user be- 
come socially maladjusted, is classified 
as defective. A person with defective 
speech is handicapped in his control 
of others. 


Most of us accept the assumption 
that the foundation of democracy is 
our system of public education. Since 
democratic procedure rests upon the 
ability of members of society to adapt 
their behavior to that of others and to 
control the behavior of others, all of 
which, in turn, depends on skill in 
speech, upon public education falls the 
responsibility of helping to fit the 
child to assume his part in the support 
of democracy. People who lack the 
minimum of skill in speech necessary 
to being a good citizen in this way or 
those who have defective speech, ex- 
perience some difficulty in fulfilling 
this responsibility. Is not, then, the 
educational system responsible for 
providing the speech education neces- 


* Director of the University Speech 
Clinic. 
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sary to fit the average individual for 
his task as a citizen? 

The field of Speech has two main 
aspects: (1)Speech Education, which 
is that formal and informal educational 
experience directed to developing the 
skill in speech required by a person’s 
vocation and avocation: (2) Speech 
Re-education, which is that educational 
experience directed toward the replac- 
ing of defective speech habits with 
acceptable speech habits. In the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of Illi- 
nois, the speech education needs of the 
average citizen are more adequately 
cared for than are the speech re- 
education needs. The speech education 
needs of a pupil may be cared for 
either in formal classes, extra-class 
activities, or by indirect instruction 
through the medium of other classes. 
The pupils most seriously in need of 
speech education rarely elect classwork 
or strive for improvement through en- 
gaging in extra-class speech activities. 
Because of this tendency of pupils to 
avoid the election of classwork or ac- 
tivities in which they do poorly, the 
speech needs of many adults of to- 
morrow are never cared for by the 
educational system. Some elementary 
schools have met this need by the 
organization of Auditorium Classes in 
speech for children in the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive. These classes 
meet for one hour a week and are 


adapted to the speech needs of the 
children. Some of the secondary 
schools in Illinois have met the need 
for general speech education by setting 
up a required course in personal speech 
in lieu of one of the semesters of soph- 
omore English. When this required 
speech course is adapted to the needs 
of the pupils, it provides for the 
speech education needs of most of the 
pupils who terminate their formal edu- 
cation with graduation from high 
school. Requiring every teacher in the 
elementary and secondary schools to 
have acceptable speech habits and to 
have an understanding and an appreci- 
ation of good speech would be another 
means of helping the citizen of to- 
morrow appreciate and strive to use 
good speech. 

Only a few communities in Illinois 
have met adequately the needs for 
speech re-education. The city of Chi- 
cago has a program which is meeting 
the most severe needs by providing 
speech re-education for about seven 
thousand pupils yearly. In other metro- 
politan areas in the state, only a mod- 
icum of the speech re-education needed 
is provided and outside of these 
areas a child with defective speech 
will have to get along without speech 
re-education unless he is near enough 
to get help from the Speech Clinics 
at the University of Illinois, the School 
of Speech at Northwestern University, 
or at some other college where clinical 
help is available. 

As the writer sees the problem, three 
Projects are necessary to provide an 
adequate program of speech re-educa- 
tion in the elementary and secondary 
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schools of Illinois. As a first project, 
every elementary teacher should have 
acceptable personal speech habits and 
be trained to recognize defective 
speech and to provide speech re-educa- 
tion for the less severe cases of de- 
fective speech. The teacher of primary 
gtades has the greatest responsibility 
for the speech re-education program. 
Since the classroom teacher trained to 
provide speech re-education for the 
less severe speech defectives will not 
have time to care for the most serious 
cases of defective speech a second pro- 
ject is necessary. This work calls for 
a specialist in speech re-education, the 
trained speech correctionist. In most 
communities, educational funds are in- 
sufficient to pay the salaries and pro- 
vide the equipment for these specialists. 
Likewise, local educational funds are 
generally insufficient to pay the excess 
costs of providing educational oppor- 
tunity for the physically crippled, the 
hard-of-hearing child, and the child 
with defective eyesight. Yet these 
children are assured comparatively 
equal educational opportunity in IIli- 
nois because laws have been enacted 
providing for the reimbursement of 
school districts for expenditures ex- 
ceeding the costs for regular instruc- 
tion when these special services are 
provided. No such provision is made 
for the child handicapped by defective 
speech. A bill providing for the re- 
imbursement of school districts for ex- 
cess costs arising from providing speech 
re-education for the educable child 
handicapped by defective speech is to 
be introduced in the 1943 session of 
the General Assembly of the State of 
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Illinois. This bill and its accompany- 
ing appropriation bill should be en- 
acted into law in order that the child 
with defective speech may enjoy con- 
sideration comparable to that given the 
child handicapped by poor hearing or 
by defective vision. 

The third requisite in providing for 
the speech re-education of the educable 
child with extremely severe defective 
speech is to make available to him 
residential care in a speech re-educa- 
tion center. Today the child severely 
handicapped by defective speech aris- 
ing from cerebral palsy and by accom- 
panying linguistic difficulties, by post- 
operative cleft palate speech, by de- 
fective speech arising from orthodontia 
needs, and by stuttering may get some 
help if he is not too far from a center 
where clinical help is available. How- 
ever, if he lives too far from the ex- 
isting centers, and his parents are un- 
able to provide transportation and or 
board and room, there is little chance 
of the child’s receiving the needed 


speech re-education. One parent moved 
to Normal for the summer so that her 
son might have the advantage of the 
Summer Speech Re-education Clinic 
at Illinois State Normal University. 
Three children have commuted from 
twenty-five miles away in order to ob- 
tain clinical help. It is probable that 
residential care could be provided in 
one of the existing state supported in- 
stitutions if the institution were pro- 
vided with a trained Speech Correc- 
tionist. Medical and psychological care 
are already available at such centers. 

The elementary and _ secondary 
schools will more adequately fulfill 
their responsibility of providing the 
foundation for democratic living when 
they care for the speech education and 
speech re-education needs of the chil- 
dren of every generation. The schools 
of the State of Illinois can provide for 
the speech re-education needs of their 
pupils if they will insist upon the in- 
auguration of the three-fold program 
detailed above. 


Choral Reading in the Intermediate 


Grades 


PERSON who has been prepared 
for secondary school teaching but 
who is to teach children by choral 


*This article grew out of a teaching 
project carried out by a student teacher, 
Miss Margaret Parret, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Ethel Burris, University 
Specialist in Reading, and Miss Mabel 
Clare Allen, Director of Student Teach- 
ing in Speech. 


MARGARET PARRET* 


reading in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades will need to make many new 
adjustments. She will have to make 
the presentations such that she will be 
understood at once. She cannot expect 
to be abstract or impulsive in what 
she says. Her preparation should be 
carefully worked out to be understood 
by children. Carefully planned presen- 
tation does not mean, however, that 
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the teacher should lack a certain spon- 
taneity in applying her work. She must 
be ready for all kinds of interruptions, 
questions, and necessary changes. The 
teacher must be flexible and alert in 
order to lead children by following 
their pattern of thinking. The way to 
lead children and to keep their interest 
coming along with her is for her to 
feel the enthusiasm for the work that 
she wants them to feel; to exert the 
effort that she wishes them to 
exert. The teacher must share in 
the fun,—and it must be real fun 
for her, not assumed enjoyment. Chil- 
dren can sense the false note quickly. 

It will be difficult also for the secon- 
dary teacher to make the best of the 
results she gets. Although choral read- 
ing may never reach perfection with a 
given group of children, some im- 
provement will result, and, although 
standards are different from those of 
the secondary level, there are standards 
which must be understood and kept in 
mind. In other words, an attitude of 
“any thing goes with such little folks” 
does not have a place when working 
with children any more than does one 
of the opposite extreme. Spontaneity, 
freshness, and interest are essential 
with children. Never, it goes without 
saying, should a teacher try so hard to 
make the audible effect of reading so 
much improved that she kills sponta- 
naeity and enjoyment, which are much 
more important. The secondary teacher 
will find herself wanting to go over 
and over and over a selection until the 
readers get from it that which she sees 
in it for them. She must keep in mind 
that children’s span of interest and 
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attention is short. They will grow tired 
of a poem after two or three readings. 
It is much better to take three or four 
poems in a period of twenty minutes 
than one or two. This way, they are 
more eager to read the poems each day, 
and thus improvement in the reading 
will be gradual and probable. The 
teacher needs never to ask children to 
memorize. Memorization comes as a 
by-product, and for choral reading is 
not generally necessary. 

When working with high school 
students it often is true that after any 
work is presented, understood, and 
developed somewhat, a constant, grad- 
ual growth will ensue. This situation 
is not so true with grade school 
children. Improvement of their read- 
ing can be measured from the begin- 
ning of a choral reading program to 
the end of it, but improvement is a 
course of ups and downs. In other 
words, it is not easy to follow the 
growth from day to day. Growth will 
show up in spurts. At some unpre- 
dictable time there is “high spot’’ read- 
ing that is thrilling both to the chil- 
dren and to the teacher. Such times, 
however, are interspersed with many 
less effective periods of reading. 

The secondary school teacher will at 
first expect the children to keep in 
mind too many factors all at once. For 
example, she may say, “This time we 
read together. Let’s all watch our at- 
tacks; make them fresh. Keep in mind, 
too, that our voices should be soft. 
The third thing to remember is that 
we must suggest real pictures."’ This 
order might be a challenging one for 
older children, but for younger ones 


only confusion will result. Perhaps 
they will improve upon one of the 
aspects, but it is more likely that they 
will merely read along in sing-song 
fashion. However, if the younger 
children are held for one thing at a 
time, they will really work for im- 
provement of that item. For example, 
the teacher might say, ‘This time let 
us all try to come in together at the be- 
ginning of each line.’” Thus the aim 
of that particular reading is established. 

If the poem to be read is well un- 
derstood by the children before they 
do very much reading themselves, they 
wil! profit decidedly. The method of 
presenting new material naturally 
should differ with various age levels. 
It is safe to say, however, that in each 
grade, the teacher should read the 
poem aloud to the children by way of 
introduction. This reading, for the 
children who are slow to join the read- 
ing, may serve to kindle their imagina- 
tions. For the less imaginative, it may 
offer something for either conscious or 
unconscious imitation. For the eager 
children an effective reading of the 
poem by the teacher will open up to 
them possibilities of having fun with 
another poem. Many times faces beam 
as the poem is first read; some of the 
children look as if they cannot wait to 
dig in and work on it. 

When this work started at Illinois 
State Normal University in the 
spring of 1941, the fifth grade soon 
developed a critical attitude. It came 
as a result partly from one of the first 
Suggestions that was given to them, 
“Listen to one another.” It was de- 
lightful to see how the children took 
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hold of the suggestion immediately. 
Early in the work they watched only 
for details. Such remarks as “‘Mary 
said the wrong word once’ and 
“Arthur went up high once” were re- 
ported with excitement. Gradually the 
remarks changed to “I don’t believe 
we're soft enough for apple blossoms,” 
“We must start softly so we'll have 
something to work up to on the laugh,” 
(The poem had a ha! ha! line.) and 
“Some voices go up when other go 
down.” After each round of sugges- 
tions the poems would be read again. 
Thus the discussion of the poem 
needed only to be set off by reading. 
The children were quick and eager to 
do as many things with it as they 
could. They liked particularly to read 
poems of different moods one right 
after the other to see if they could 
make the necessary changes in voice, 
attitude, rate, or inflection, without be- 
ing reminded to do so. 

The first step with the fifth grade 
was to get the children in the swing of 
choral reading. A good start depends 
mainly upon the room teacher. She 
provides always a stimulating atmos- 
phere for things literary. She loves 
poetry so much herself that her en- 
thusiasm is caught easily by the chil- 
dren. After the first week of reading, 
the children themselves were asking 
for particular poems. Their apprecia- 
tion of poetry grew. At first the chil- 
dren wanted to read only poems with 
solo parts for individuals or selections 
that could be divided among them 
easily. They thought more expression 
would show up by so doing, and they 
found it more pleasant to listen to the 
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good readers. Soon, however, they dis- 
covered that group reading was lots of 
fun. It did not need to be slow, mo- 
notonous, or measured. It was not a 
weighty, dragging affair. This, by the 
way, is important for the director to 
remember also. She should allow for 
freedom of rate. She should keep the 
reading moving rapidly from the first, 
so that the children will not fall into 
or stay in the habit of dragging along. 
It is so easy for the group to be held 
down by slow reading. It is nerve- 
racking and joy killing to the alert 
children. The children found that 
words and ideas could be tossed up 
and down, fast or slow. Many voices 
used as one body could do more than 
a little voice alone. Such volume, such 
soft delicateness! They could be a 
raging March wind or little April rain 
drops. 

Thus, with whole-hearted coopera- 
tion and almost one hundred percent 
participation, the fifth grade began to 
play with poetry. One by one they 
discovered secrets that made the read- 
ing better. First, they must follow 
their director closely. In fact, they 
must never take their eyes from her. 
If they wished to read with a different 
interpretation from that which she was 
guiding, they read along with her until 
they had finished the selection, and 
then they discussed what they wanted 
to do before re-reading. Sometimes for 
drill work the director would take a 
poem for practice and would test their 
attention. She played tricks with 
poetry. Sometimes she would sustain 
some word or phrase; sometimes she 
would, by her direction, ask for more 
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or less volume. Once in a while she 
would alternate short, choppy reading 
with fast but more legato attacks. This 
was great fun, and it took every single 
child’s help. The reading was very 
stimulating. The children simply let 
themselves go. It was a fine thing for 
the children with little imagination, 
for it was hard for them not to be 
caught in the swing of things. One 
little girl, it was noticed early in the 
work, read in a measured, inflexible 
pattern, and although she never quite 
caught the spirit that the other chil- 
dren had, it is probable that the un- 
conscious, if not conscious effect of 
such good reading around her will in 
the future help to recall ways of giving 
her own reading variety if she is ever 
given some guidance in so doing. 
Another important factor that the 
fifth grade soon learned and put into 
practice was that, although it is fun to 
hear poetry that rhymes and poetry 
that beats along like a drum, it is not 
enjoyable at all if ideas are not heard 
along with this obvious rhythm. They 
decided that rhythm does not mean 
very much by itself. So the first ob- 
jective was to read meaning from 
poems, and then to couple the meaning 
with rhythm. A desirable method of 
getting children to see the difference 
is to have two or three members drop 
out of the reading and listen while the 
remaining group reads the poem two 
ways,—once for rhythm alone and 
once for meaning and rhythm. This 
causes each child both to hear and to 
read the poor way and the better way. 
As a result, he enjoys the contrast and 
possibly the exaggerated poor reading. 
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Thus far this discussion has been 
somewhat limited to the program in 
the fifth grade. Some of the same and 
similar results, it is hoped, were 
achieved in the sixth and seventh 
grade rooms. Probably the outstanding 
accomplishment in the sixth grade was 
getting the children away from the 
habit of reading every selection alike, 
from reading in sing-song fashion. 
The sixth graders also trained their 
ears for good reading. Their control 
of voices developed unusually well. 
They fitted themselves into the whole 
picture of reading. At the close of the 
semester, it was obvious that the sixth 
grade had made much growth in the 
ability to read as one body in almost 
complete harmony of interpretation 
and rhythm. 

In the sixth grade room, part read- 
ing was tried. It was introduced after 
the program had been under way a few 
weeks. Soon after, real progress was 
made. The division was decided upon 
by the director although the children 
gave their written opinions of what 
people should be in group one, the 
light voiced; group two, the medium 
voiced; and group three, the dark 
voiced. The division was made after 
listening to three children read the 
same poem together. It was a four 
line selection. Each child read a line 
by himself and the fourth line was 
read in unison. With such a short 
selection, only one period was required 
for the testing. It was surprising to 
find the degree of difference in the 
range of sixth grade children’s voices. 
Of course it was necessary to safeguard 
against having those who might force 


their voices (boys more likely) in 
order to be put into group three. The 
idea that one group is more desirable 
than another will not be developed if 
the director presents the problem tact- 
fully. It is not a matter of little girlish 
voices and real men’s voices, but of a 
division of different qualities, those 
that sound and blend well together. 
At first it was not mentioned what the 
specific groups, one, two, and three, 
stood for. After the division was 
made, the meaning of the division was 
made clear to the children, but then 
the success of the division and the 
facility it lent to the reading prevented 
adverse comment. 

It might be interesting to mention 
one individual's relation to the group. 
One boy had developed a high, shrill, 
harsh voice quality, which resulted 
partly from imitation and went some 
what with his personality. A hundred 
pleas of ‘Tone your voice down” dur- 
ing the day would not get any voice im- 
provement. When voices were tested 
for division, this boy tried hard to low- 
er his so that he would be with some of 
his friends who had low voices. The 
director put him in this desired divi- 
sion, realizing that his voice was nat- 
urally of a lighter quality and fearing 
that she was making a mistake. It was 
apparent that the child also feared 
somewhat that the teacher had made a 
mistake. Choral reading accomplished 
the desired result. It kept this child’s 
voice modulated to blend with the 
group. A raucous voice was subdued 
for at least twenty minutes of the day. 
It is hoped that this experience may 
suggest a habit to the child of making 
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his voice more pleasant by softening it 
and by taking away the sharp edges 
and shrieking outbursts! 

The sixth grade, like the fifth, 
formed the habit of discussing the 
poetry between readings. This practice, 
it is hoped, heightened interest in and 
appreciation of good poetry. 

On the last day of school the chil- 
dren in the sixth grade held a discus- 
sion as to the values of choral reading. 
Many enlightening comments were 
given. One child said that she had 
learned new words. Others said that 
they could read with more expression 
in choral reading than they could alone. 
Still others said that it had helped 
them to read more smoothly. 

A somewhat different approach was 
used with the seventh grade children. 
It was expected that the actual reading 
by the children would not be smooth 
or pleasant to their ears because of the 
husky or changing voices that their 
age warrants. It was decided that the 
appeal would be made more from an 
analytical and a critical approach. 
Simple poems with lines for broad in- 
terpretation were brought in and dis- 
cussed before they were read aloud by 
the director. Pupils read silently and 
then offered suggestions as to meaning. 
Of course choral reading accompanied 
the discussions and some rather pleas- 
ing effects were achieved. Later on, 
listening lessons were presented in 
which the director read poems that 
were decided on by the group. Still 
later, poems were brought in by the 
students and were read to the class by 
the bringers. It was found that if a 
poem stressed an “I” point of view, it 
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was generally better for one person to 
read, but if it was of group thought, of 
ideas common to all men, then group 
reading added to the beauty of the in- 
terpretation. 

Not much was accomplished in the 
seventh grade through choral reading. 
Probably the most practical help was 
the learning of the habits of stress- 
ing the meaningful words—the central 
idea in sentences and lines of poetry. 
The children were made aware of the 
importance of so doing. Slovenliness 
in that regard was made to stand out 
to them, it is believed. 

Perhaps a few words should be 
given as to the kinds of material that 
are best to use in the different grades. 
It has already been pointed out that 
only those selections with universal 
ideas and interest should be read by 
many voices together. Not often is 
something subjective in treatment suit- 
able for more than one person’s read- 
ing. Rhythmical, light nature poems 
go well in grade five. Many se- 
lections in Marjorie Barrow’s little 
book of Two Hundred Best Poems for 
Children are suitable. Animal and short 
narrative selections are also suitable. In 
the sixth grade, poems with humorous 
situations or characters are appreciated. 
The children are less naive than the 
fifth graders and can appreciate poems 
with somewhat subtler and more so- 
phisticated ideas. It is important to 
learn to read as well as to sing songs. 
The sixth grade learned to read Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful with real meaning 
and beauty. Ballads, sea poems, and 
selections of sentiment appeal to the 
seventh graders. Attached to this paper 
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is a list of some of the poems used 
successfully this last year. 

Besides the suggestions already in- 
cluded for the director—that she 
should feel all that she expects the 
children to feel, keep reading moving, 
and the like—it is also necessary that 
a director be definite in her actual 
leading. She must establish early with 
the children just how she enforces a 
down beat, or what movement she will 
give to call for a fresh attack. The 
leader must be sensitive to the reading. 
She must not become so absorbed in 
her arm movement that she neglects 
listening to the reading from individ- 
uals and to the whole. Leading should. 
come easily. A full, free arm stroke, 
as inconspicuous as possible, should 
be used, one that will be a part of the 
leader as nearly as possible. She must 
be alert to hearing certain voices. She 
must think ahead when hearing the 
reading and must never ask children 
merely to re-read with no purpose in 
either her own mind or in theirs. She 
must be patient and appreciative, imag- 
inative and above all open for sugges- 
tion. She must allow all kinds of con- 
trolled freedom. The outcomes that 
were worked for and partially attained 
by means of this Choral Reading ex- 
periment are as follows: 


1. Silent readers began to like to 
read aloud as a result of practice that 
helped them to read aloud accurately 
and pleasingly for themselves. 


2. Children who already read aloud 
occasionally learned to do so more 
smoothly, and their oral reading was 
thus made more useful. 


3. Children learned to take direc- 
tion as well as to work with their own 
group’s suggestions. 

4. Slovenly speech habits were 
found and checked. 

5. Choral reading helped the chil- 
dren to become objectively analytical 
of their speech habits. 


6. Choral reading helped to develop 
articulate, careful formation of sounds. 


7. Children increased their eye-span 
by the practice of looking away from 
the page. 

8. Choral reading helped boys and 
girls to read more smoothly and ac- 
curately. 


9. Choral reading stimulated both 
oral and silent reading of poetry. 

10. Choral reading gave people 
with individual needs a chance to work 
inconspicuously on their own difficul- 
ties. 

11. Choral reading set children on 
the right track of reading for meaning 
and beauty as well as helping them to 
feel the rhythmic beauty of poetry. 

12. The work helped the boys and 
girls to build their enjoyment for 
pieces of or from literature as well as 
increase their delight in working with 
the usable kind of material found in 
nonsense rhymes and rhythmic bits. 

13. The work increased the chil- 
dren’s powers of imagination as well 
as directed their enthusiasm for ‘‘play- 
ing out” things. 

14. Choral reading helped children 
to sense the n.ood of pieces of litera- 
ture and then to let their voices lend 
themselves to that mood. 
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SELECTIONS 
*Grasshoppers 
*Antonio 
*April 


*Billy Goats Chew 
*Camel’s Complaint 
*Comparison 
*Day Before April 
*Easter 
*If I Were a One-Legged Pirate 
*The Night Will Never Stay 
*Rainy Day Song 
*Song at Dusk 

Who's That Ringing? 

Sky Fairies 

Dandelions 

Robert of Lincoln 

The Circus is Coming to Town 
Who Has Seen the Wind 

The North Wind 

Winds 

Wind Chant 

The Elevator Car—Caroline D. Emerson 
Steamers—Louise Abney 

Edge of the World—Mary F. Young 
Word Magic—Louise Abney 
Choruses from Toad of Toad Hall—A. 

A. Milne 

You Can Take a Tub 

House that Jack Built 

Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee 
America, the Beautiful 

Silver 


* Found in Two Hundred Best Poems 
for Children by Marjorie Barrow. 


*The Head Hunter—William D. Sargent 
Whistle, Whistle, Old Wife 

The Tragic Tale 

The Tide in the River 

Autumn 
*Spring Promise 

There Once was a Puffin 

*Year's at the Spring 

*Song of Sherwood 

The Young Lochinvar 

America for Me 

Farewell to the Farm 

The Black Cat Yawns 

Poem of Praise—Elizabeth Coatsworth 
Will There Really Be a Morning?— 

Emily Dickinson 

Humming Bird—Hilda Conkling 
The Moon 

From a Railway Carriage 

Northwest Passage 

The Potatoes’ Dance 

A Chant Out of Doors 

The Lotus Eaters—Tennyson 

Toy Band 

John Cook’s Little Gray Mare 

The Carol of the Poor Children 

One Hundredth Psalm 

Joy 

Whatsoever Things are True 

Taxis 

Paul Bunyan’s Blue Ox 

The Feathers of the Willow 
Topsy-Turvy World—William Brightly 

Rands 

Last Night the Gypsies Came 
Washing Day 
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The Place of Conversation in the 
Life of the Teacher 


The first ingredient in conver- 
sation is truth; the next, 
sense; the third, humor; and the 
fourth, wit—Sir William Temple 
a attention to the place of 
conversation in American life and 
education is resulting from the book, 
The Purposes of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy, which was recently 
issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission. The following paragraph 
taken from that book has stimulated 
those working in many school systems 
to improve their own conversation and 
to help their pupils become better con- 
versationalists: 


Observers familiar with social 
life in foreign countries often com- 
ment dispargingly on the aridity of 
American efforts at conversation. 
Even people who are otherwise well 
educated frequently lack the ability 
to converse coherently and interest- 
ingly about any topic, even (or per- 
haps especially) about the topic 
with which they are most fully ac- 
quainted. True, successful conver- 
sation is no simple art. It is much 
more. than a matter of composing, 
more than mere communication of 
one’s ideas; it obviously includes 
choosing which ideas to communi- 
cate, and which, for the time at 
least, to suppress. It may involve 
finding a topic in which the vis-a- 
vis is interested. It involves tone 
of language, tone of voice, manner, 
all suited to occasion and person- 
alities. And in addition it involves 
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the ability to anticipate the effect 

produced. There seems to be no 
good reason why this ability, so 
useful for disseminating informa- 
tion and increasing the value and 
satisfaction of social contacts, 
should not be more generally in- 
cluded as a definite aim of instruc- 
tion in American schools. 

It is the purpose of this article to set 
forth more fully than does the preced- 
ing paragraph, the nature of good con- 
versation and to describe a number of 
methods which any teacher can em- 
ploy in improving his own conversa- 
tion and in teaching conversation in 
the public schools. 

Many of the characteristics of ac- 
ceptable conversation can be illustrated 
by turning to the example of Samuel 
Johnson, who is rated as one of the 
best talkers who ever lived. Dr. John- 
son was an able conversationalist, 
partly because of his great knowledge. 
While a boy, he read so many volumes 
in his father’s bookstore at Litchfield 
that when he went to college at Ox- 
ford, he astonished all whom he met 
with his learning. People also enjoyed 
conversing with Johnson because of his 
modesty, moral courage, and intellectu- 
al honesty. In addition, Dr. Johnson 
liked all sorts of people, no matter to 
what class they belonged or in what 
condition they might be. Often when 
he talked, his sympathy reached out 
to those about him and bound them to 
him. This made them like to hear him 


talk, and made them loathe to depart 
when the conversation was over. His 
interest in pleasantry added to his 
ability as a conversationalist. Johnson 
said that he learned to speak well by 
always doing his best when engaged 
in conversation. He strove to express 
his ideas in speech that was elegant 
and vigorous. It is clear that the con- 
versation of Dr. Johnson improved 
through practice. Twentieth century 
conditions do not permit the teacher 
to devote the amount of time to con- 
versation that Dr. Johnson did, but it 
is certain that no teacher in a public 
school can afford to be a recluse. 

The educator finds it well to review 
at times the conventions which have 
become associated with conversation. 
Dr. Johnson’s speech was characterized 
by alertness, vivacity, and sturdiness. 
One looks also for poise in speech, 
which Dr. Johnson did not always 
possess, and for a unified use of the 
personality with an appropriate re- 
straint, which Dr. Johnson did not al- 
ways manifest. A good conversation- 
alist includes all members of the group 
concerned as he talks, looking some- 
times at one, sometimes at another in 
such a way that no one feels he is 
being ignored. Occasionally, those 
who form a part of a group are care- 
less regarding posture. This position 
may express indifference, weakness, or 
vulgarity, when it had better be sug- 
gesting human beings at their best. To 
make a good impression, one should be 
rested. 

There are, of course, many mental 
aspects of satisfactory conversation. As 
has been noted, Dr. Johnson asserted 
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that being well informed is important. 
It is sometimes said that social con- 
ventions and success in public life re- 
quire more discretion in speech than 
Dr. Johnson possessed. This being 
true, the wisdom of speaking favorably 
of one’s co-workers, acquaintances, and 
friends, or of saying nothing, is often 
commented upon. Though good con- 
versationalists may speak freely of 
their experiences and affairs, personal 
pronouns are not used so often or in 
such a way that egotism or conceit may 
be suggested. Questions should never 
be so personal as to be offensive. Argu- 
ment does not appear. Members of a 
group who know how to converse ex- 
change points of view and often ex- 
press their deepest convictions, but 
they do not force their views upon 
others. Topics treated are discussed 
adequately enough, so that there is no 
suggestion of superficial flitting about 
repeatedly from one point of interest 
to another without concentration for 
more than a few moments upon any 
subject. 

Usually in good conversation, all 
members of the group contribute their 
share in keeping it going. The more 
fluent speakers avoid monopolizing the 
time, and try rather to draw into the 
discussion those who are inclined to be 
retiring. Important conversations are 
thought through beforehand. One can- 
not plan details with certainty, but he 
can give previous consideration to 
topics which may fittingly be discussed. 
He can also think out in minute detail 
things which he may wish to say and 
the replies which others may make. 
Obviously some topics are more suit- 
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able for consideration than others. The 
popular member of a group tries to 
recall humorous and other types of un- 
usual experiences which he has had 
and to use them when they fit in well. 
He repeats amusing stories that have 
been told to him until he gets them 
well in mind and can use them effec- 
tively. He may well build a library of 
humor as Abraham Lincoln did. 

The discreet conversationalist does 
not broadcast his private affairs, but in- 
terests himself in sports, in radio, in 
the cinema, in nature, and in art. The 
business world, recent news, standard 
magazines, and worthwhile books are 
also given a place in his talk. The 
weather, politics, philosophy, and re- 
ligion present special problems. The 
weather sometimes serves as the best 
meeting ground upon which to begin, 
especially in conversing with a com- 
parative stranger. At times, it may 
prove decidedly helpful in establishing 
friendly relations, offering as it does, 
opportunity for the discussion of com- 
mon experiences and common interests. 
The subject is so trite, however, that a 
talker with adequate social background 
usually moves on soon to another topic. 
He does not begin conversation with 
comments on the weather, if a better 
topic is available, or fail back upon it 
at other times except as a last resort, 
unless, of course, a drought, an ice 
storm, or something else unusual makes 
the weather a desirable topic to con- 
sider. 

Politics, philosophy, and religion 
are taboo as subjects of conversation, 
if there are those present whose ideas 
conflict so seriously that it would be 
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difficult to discuss these topics without 
offending one or more members of the 
group. Upon most occasions, perhaps, 
phases of politics, philsophy, and re- 
ligion can be considered from points 
of view that make them excellent ma- 
terial for conversation. Nevertheless 
they are so often sources of friction, 
that they must be treated with caution. 

The emotional aspects of every day 
speech are perhaps the most important 
of all. The welcome conversationalist 
is likely to speak in a gentle, gracious 
manner. He radiates a friendly interest 
in other members of the group. He 
often displays enthusiasm. He tries to 
confine his conversation to topics 
which cheer and entertain, and avoids 
for the most part, topics which deal 
with misfortune, sickness, accident 
and death. He also avoids malicious 
gossip. Commendable appreciation of 
the good things of life and sane opti- 
mism are manifest in his speech. In 
short, the person whose conversation 
possesses good emotional qualities is a 
happy friendly individual with a man- 
ner which also indicates high serious- 
ness. 

Traits and activities in which every- 
day speech is a factor take up much 
space in the Commonwealth Teacher 
Training Study.1 Among the points 
making for conversation at its best, 
which the Study mentions, are the fol- 
lowing: 

I. General characteristics of good con- 
versation, The well-trained teacher: 


1 Charters, W. W. and Waples, Doug- 
las. The Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study, 1929, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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. Knows how to meet people. 

. Approaches people easily. 

. Knows how to introduce people. 

. Plays the role of host in a charm- 

ing manner. 

E. Carries on a dinner conversation 
of value. 

F. Comes directly to the point in 
conversation. 

G. Gives his ideas in a quick, con- 
cise manner. 

H. Uses no peculiarities of speech, 
such as “Listen,” “Don’t you 
know,” ‘‘See.” 

I. Does not nag. 

J. Makes friendly inquiry into 
others’ personal joys. 

K. Does not answer questions ab- 


ruptly. 


II. General characteristics of the con- 
versation of teachers. The satisfactorily 
trained teacher: 


A. Commends the best in his fellow 
teachers. 

B. Upholds the efforts of other 
teachers and of the administra- 
tion in matters of discipline. 

C. Remembers that pupils are pres- 
ent. 

D. Shows care in what he says 
about the school and pupils. 

E. Gives other teachers credit for 
ideas he gets from them. 

F. Expresses his opinions upon sub- 
jects, when he has any. 

G. Gives good reasons when he ad- 
vises that a plan or project 
should be discarded. 

H. Does not repeat school gossip to 
the people of the community. 

I. Does not treat religions flip- 


pantly. 
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J. Sees good traits in people who 
are not socially refined. 

K. Does not flatter to gain ob- 
jectives. 

L. Talks happily of his work. 

M. Does not find fault with super- 
visors. 

N. Keeps school matters confiden- 
tial. 

O. Does not talk about other 
teachers outside of school. 

P. Speaks of the community and of 
its possibilities encouragingly. 


III. Characteristics of the conversation 
of teachers in talking to pupils. The 
skillful teacher: 


A. Makes pupils feel that they 
know him. 

B. Gets the children to talk to him. 

C. Talks to pupils at any time. 

D. Keeps information in which 
children are interested at his 
finger tips. 

E. Gives pupils a chance to tell their 
side of the story. 

F. Speaks to pupils when he meets 

them on the street. 

. Apologizes to pupils for having 
been discourteous to them. 

. Never commands but asks. 
Does not gush over the children. 
Shows care in the subject of con- 
versation with pupils. 

. Does not tell students about ac- 

tions concerning them which 

have taken place in faculty meet- 
ings. 

Reasons with pupils. 

Talks with individual pupils 

about matters of interest to them. 

N. Gives pupils advice upon per- 
sonal matters in a tactful way. 
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O. Comforts pupils who are ill or 

despondent or discouraged. 

P. Learns the personal affairs and 

home conditions of the pupils. 

Q. Defends other teachers to the 

pupils. 

R. Congratulates pupils on honors 

received. 

S. Recognizes the opinions of pupils. 
IV. Characteristics of the conversation 
of teachers in talking to other teachers. 
The high-grade teacher: 


A. Informs new teachers on matters 
of school regulations. 
B. Tells supervisors of particularly 


helpful phases of training re-— 


ceived. 
C. Shows consideration for the feel- 
ings of other teachers. 


D. Volunteers to help other 


teachers. 

E. Shows readiness to talk over 
other teachers’ work with them 
when they want advice. 

F. Keeps the superintendent in- 
formed of activities that are for 
or against the institution. 

G. Tries to make other teachers see 
the principal’s point of view, 
when they are fussing about 
some new requirement. 

H. Goes into the room to greet a 
new teacher. 

I. Goes about his business when he 
finishes the subject of his inter- 
view. 

J. Does not ask for preference over 
other teachers. 

K. Tells a teacher personally that he 
disagrees with him on a pro- 
cedure. 
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L. Does not plant suspicion in other 


teachers’ minds. 

M. Gives other teachers pleasant 
greetings. 

N. Never quarrels with other 
teachers. 

O. Congratulates other teachers 


when they get a promotion. 


V. Characteristics of the conversation of 
teachers in talking with people of the 
community. The successful teacher: 
A. Meets the people of the com- 

munity on their own level. 

B. Shows hospitality to people who 
come to school to visit. 

C. Does not go around the com- 
munity discussing school affairs, 
difficulties, or pupils. 

D. Gets acquainted with the people 
of the community. 

E. Talks up the school system to out- 
siders. 

F. Does not tell the people of the 
community ““What we do in Chi- 
cago.” 

G. Meets parents in a pleasant and 
sympathetic manner. 

H. Tactfully tells parents the truth 
about their children. 

I. Makes the parents feel that the 
teacher is one of them. 

The inexperienced teacher sometimes 
fails to realize, when he considers the 
relation of conversation to his success, 
that he should accept a school system 
and community in the same friendly, 
appreciative spirit in which he wishes 
to be accepted by them. 

In going into a new community, a 
wise teacher begins immediately to 
think and to talk of himself as a part 
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of the community as well as of its 
school system. He speaks much of the 
advantages which the community and 
the school system provide and little of 
their shortcomings. He frequently uses 
the pronoun we rather than you 
and J in discussing community activi- 
ties and problems. He not only avoids 
saying the wrong thing, but tries to say 
the right thing at the right time and to 
the right people. Lack of discretion 
and tact in conversation may even 
cause the dismissal of a teacher. This 
fact became evident, for example, when 
Dr. Robert H. Morrison? made a record 
of forty interviews with Colorado 
superintendents of schools and mem- 
bers of school boards upon the subject 
of why teachers are discharged. The 
interviews revealed that indiscreet con- 
versation is one of the chief causes of 
dismissal. Examples of indiscreet con- 
versation as a cause of dismissal occur 
repeatedly in every community. On 
the other hand, the success of practi- 
cally every teacher who is happy in his 
work is due in large measure to the 
fact that his conversation expresses 
attitudes of cheerfulness, friendliness, 
and tolerance. These attributes create 
good will, aid him in cooperating with 
others, and help in securing whole- 
hearted cooperation from other people. 

Teachers like others use the tele- 
phone repeatedly, and like other peo- 
ple, frequently use it inadequately. 
Slovenly articulation, undue haste, un- 
necessary loudness, and the holding 


2 Factors Causing Failure in Teaching. 
The Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 16, p. 98. 
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of one’s mouth too far from the mouth- 
piece are common errors in this form 
of conversation. In speaking, it is best 
to talk deliberately, quietly, gently, and 
distinctly. The mouth should be held 
about one inch from the transmitter. 
There are those who monopolize the 
telephone, talking for five, ten, even 
twenty or thirty minutes over party 
lines; thus, they deprive others of their 
share of the use of the line. Special 
thought should, therefore, be given to 
brevity. Clarity also requires consider- 
ation. Telephone companies frequently 
suggest that one should plan a conver- 
sation beforehand, come to the point 
quickly, express his message concisely, 
and then endeavor to close the con- 
versation gracefully. 


Additional telephone proprieties are 
observed by thoughtful people. They 
wait a minute or two instead of hang- 
ing up hastily when the person called 
does not answer immediately. They 
do not delay about answering the tele- 
phone when they hear it ringing for 
them. They expect the person who 
placed the call to conclude the conver- 
sation and to hang up first. They take 
up the receiver gently and put it down 
gently and deliberately when the con- 
versation is over. Furthermore, they 
endeavor to give to their telephone 
conversation the desirable qualities 
which appear in their conversation 
upon other occasions. 


Not a day passes in any grade of a 
well organized elementary school with- 
out the occurrence of free conversation 
as a part of the regular school work. 
In the language class particularly, an 
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efficient teacher frequently creates sit- 
uations which result in natural, un- 
restrained conversation. In the first 
grade, conversation centers about such 
topics as helping mother, toys, and 
caring for pets. Obviously, in the up- 
per grades, conversation deals with 
subjects in which the children are in- 
terested at the time, such as favorite 
sports, radio programs, and current 
events. 

In the high school, units devoted to 
conversation are now taught in English 
Composition and in Fundamentals of 
Speech. But every effective high school 
teacher is interested in the whole ed- 
ucative process and endeavors to aid 
boys and girls in developing socially. 
Every high school instructor can help 
his pupils to acquire greater skill in 
conversation by putting them at their 
best when he converses with them, by 
setting an example of good conversa- 
tion, and by encouraging students to 
belong to a school club or two and to 
participate with moderation in the 
social activities which the high school 
sponsors. These facts indicate, then, 
that the school program (either class 
or extra-class, or both) makes wise 
provision for the social development of 
the young people concerned. Many 
means of teaching conversation and of 
motivating interest in it have been de- 
vised. Teachers may use such of them 
as meet the requirement in improving 
their own conversation and such others 
as will aid them in teaching conversa- 
tion in the area of the school system in 
which they work. Among the devices 
which may be employed are the follow- 


ing: 


I. Describe carefully the best con- 
versationalist you know. 

II. Observe the conversation which 
goes on about you during the next 
week. List each evening the character- 
istics of the good conversation which 
you have noticed. Make a similar list 
of the characteristics of undesirable 
conversation which have come to your 
attention. 

III. Write a paper in which you 
analyze in detail the place which con- 
versation plays in your life. 

IV. Make a list of your positive 
traits, which you believe aid you in 
conversation, and also a list of factors 
which you believe tend to mar your 
conversation. 

V. Prepare a code which you can 
use in improving your own conversa- 
tion. 

VI. Endeavor to conduct your class 
in conversation in a room where there 
are movable seats. Arrange the seats 
in groups of five or six. The class may 
be divided into groups several times, 
the members coming to class on each 
occasion prepared to talk upon certain 
topics. Some one in each group should 
be assigned to serve as host or hostess. 

VII. Place the seats in two rows. 
Arrange the class as much as possible 
so that the girls sit in the seats to the 
right. Have the boys move forward 
every five minutes. Partners should 
talk only to each other. The boys 
should extend a few words of greeting 
to the partners they join, and express 
appreciation of the brief visit to their 
partners when they leave. Among the 
topics which may be introduced into 
the conversation are: 
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A. Funny stories which I enjoy 

B. Recent current events 

C. Interesting recent inventions 

D. The life and work of great con- 

temporary scientists 

E. Recent popular plays 

F. Recent popular musical programs 

G. Social problems 

H. Economic problems of local in- 

terest 

I. Interesting leaders in the field of 

sport 

J. Favorite sports 

VIII. Arrange a mock class party. 
Plan it with the class beforehand, 
even more carefully than if it were a 
real party. 

IX. Have a real class party. The 
purpose should be to provide oppor- 
tunity for conversation in a normal 
social situation. 

X. After a class period has been de- 
voted to conversation and a mock 
social function or a real one has been 
held, the whole or part of the next 
class period may be spent in evaluating 
these functions. 

XI. Secure two toy telephones and 
have the children take turns drama- 
tizing telephone conversations. Let 
three children participate each time. 
One should do the calling, one should 
be the telephone operator, and the 
third child should receive the call. It 
is well to evaluate each telephone con- 
versation immediately after it has been 
concluded. 

XII. Let the boys and girls take 


turns sending cheerful messages by 
telephone to children who are absent 
because of illness. 

XIII. Begin making a collection of 
short stories which can be used in en- 
livening conversation. Use a scrap 
book or paste or type the stories 
on small cards, which may be filed. 
Read your collection occasionally so 
that you will not forget the stories. 

XIV. Try to fix in mind each day 
one interesting fact, incident, or quo- 
tation which can be used in social con- 
versation. 

XV. Make an effort each day to 
make your conversation deserving of 
favorable comment. 

XVI. Deliberately seek frequent so- 
cial contacts in order that your skill 
in conversation must be exercised 
sufficiently in various types of social 
situations. 

Obviously, educational procedure is 
steadily being modified to provide for 
youth the type of training which it 
most needs to live efficiently in the 
modern world. Equally apparent is the 
fact that conversation is used far often- 
er by the average person as a device 
for conveying meaning than is any 
other type of communication. Indeed, 
skill in adaptation, cooperation, and 
influencing others is largely a matter 
of possessing skill in informal speech. 
Hence, it would seem that the increas- 
ing emphasis given to the teaching of 
conversation in our schools is very 
commendable. 
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